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EDUCATION OF INSTRUCTERS. 

Gov. Lincoln and others in Massachusetts, whose sentiments, 
in regard to the best method of improving the condition of our 
common schools, were given in our last number, have not been 
dione in the views which they have entertained on this subject: 

In the “ Annual Report of the acting superintendent of com- 
mon schools, made to the Legislature of the State of New York, 
March 13, 1826,” the following passage occurs: ‘“ Some pro- 
vision, which should have a tendency to increase the number of 
‘qualified instructers, would do much towards elevating the char- 
acter and extending the usefulness of common schools. It might 
be beneficial to offer facilities for the special education of com- 
mon school teachers ; and as the districts progress in wealth, and 
the donation of the state is increased, inducements will be fur- 
nished for a greater number of persons of competent talents to 
engage in the business of teaching, as a profession.” 

M. Jullien of Paris, who “ holds a distinguished rank among 
the literary and scientific men of his country,” has published a 
pamphlet, containing ‘ Questions on Comparative Education,” 
in which he “ suggests the establishment of a Normal Institut« of 
Education, for the instruction of teachers, under the most favor- 
able circumstances for personal and professional improvement.” 

In an aecount of the “ Primary Schools in Holland,” given ia 
the Appendix to Dr. Griscom’s Address on Monitorial Instruc- 
tion, it is stated, that ‘* Almost as much has been written for 
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teachers as for scholars ; the method which they are to follow, and 
the questions they are to put to their scholars, ars, point- 
ed out in each of their respective works.”—How judicious 
these directions to teachers are, and whether the teacher 
is furnished with every question he is to put to his scholars, 
in the very words which he is to employ, or only with specimens 
of the method of questioning which it is proper for him to adopt, 
we know not: one thing, however, is evident, from the passage 
above quoted ; namely, that it is considered important, that the 
teacher should be instructed how to teach as well as whaéte 


teach. 

The following paragraph is extracted from a_ series of essays 
on “ Common Schools,” published some time since in the Rock- 
ingham (N. H.) Gazette. 

‘¢ A school or schools for the preparation of teachers, isa sub- 
ject which has been before the publie already. The importance 
of it is obvious to those who understand what the business of in- 
structing is. There is one fact, which has been almost wholly 
overlooked in this business. 4fa person has competent knowl- 
edge, we take it for granted that he has ability. This is an 
error. Many of our first scholars from college, are altogether 
unfit for teaching. They cannot keep so good a school as many 
whose education is far inferior. School-keeping is a distinct 
profession ; as distinct from all others, as medicine, law, or theol- 
ogy. A lawyer may administer a dose of medicine, or a physi- 
cian may plead at the bar, or a farmer, as we well know, may 
preach, but they are evidently out of their place. Yet no more 
so than the man, who undertakes to keep school without studying 
the art. We need seminaries, whose principal business shall be, 
to fit young men and women for teaching. And for this purpose, 
they should give a competent knowledge of the several branches 
of learning ; and also of the theory and practice of managing a 
school in the best manner. Men may be taken from the farm or 
shop, put into a school, and do well ; but is this any argument 
against having those who are teachers by profession? We con- 
sider the business of instruction, especially in common schools, 
the most difficult employment in which a man can engage. It 
requires a peculiarity of talent ; and, in some respects a knowl- 
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edge of the human mind more minute than either law or theology. 
We might add more on this subject, but hope soon to see it in 
abler hands.” 


The following paragraphs are extracted from Mr. Burnside’s 
Address, delivered at Worcester, Mass. on the anniversary of a 
new organisation of the schools in that town, March 25, 1826. 


‘** Most of our schools are taught by those, who do not consid- 
er the duties of that station as their appropriate employment. 
They. have no intention of making them the business of any 
considerable part of their lives. To occupy an interval of 
time, which might otherwise be vacant, or to enjoy opportun- 
ities for extending the circle of social intercourse, or to obtain 
pecuniary relief from immediate want, is the only inducement to 
the undertaking. Hence it is, that instructers are perpetually 
changing, and schools are seldom taught more than four months 
by the same person. I need not attempt a description of the 
disadvantages, the embarrassments, the losses both of time and 
money, which are thus occasioned to the community. It is little 
less than folly, to expect from instructers of tunis description, any 
thing like an equivalent for the provision which is annually made 
for the promotion of education. On this subject, we seem to 
disregard the prudent maxims, which usually govern us in other 
concerns. We are not satisfied with occasional religious instruc- 
tion. We choose that our minister should dwell continually a- 
mong us. We desire the full benefit of his experience, and inti- 
mate acquaintance with our condition : we justly consider, that to 
be most useful, he should be identified with all our interests, and 
endeared to us by the tender ties of father, companion, and 
friend. We employ the same physician in our families, because 
we value his long-tried knowledge of our general health, and 
habits of life ; and for similar reasons we commit our legal rights 
to the protection of the same counsel, who has given us repeated 
proofs of capacity and fidelity. Yet we, every few months, sur- 
render our children, the objects of our tenderest regard, to the 
guidance and management of strangers ; as if it were of no con- 
sequence to them, what is the experience, ability, or disposition 
of their instructers. 

The only remedy for the evil, as I apprehend, is to make the 
superintendence of our children a professional employment :— 
and surely no profession is more necessary or more honorable. 


ar amen 
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Like all others, it comprises both a science and an art, which ca 
be comprehended only by time, by patience, by industry, and ex- 
perience. If there be any human pursuit, which requires a de- 
votion of the whole of an active life to ensure the greatest suctess, 
it may well be doubted whether any one has paramount claims 
to that of training youth to knowledge, to virtue, and to practical 
usefulness.” 

Tothe preceding extracts we add one from Mr. Carter’s 
‘¢ Essays upon Popular Education,” lately republished in Bos- 
ton. 

‘‘ One great object, which it is so desirable on every account 
to attain, is, to establish a language of communication between 
the instructer and his pupil, and enable the former to open his 
head and his heart, and infuse into the other some of the thoughts 
and feelings which lie hid there. Instructers and pupils do not 
understand each other. They do not speak the same language. 
They may use the same words ; but this can hardly be called 
the same language, while they attach to them such very different 
meanings. We must either, by some magic or supernatural pow- 
er, bring children at once tocomprehend all our abstract and 
difficult terms ; or our teachers must unlearn themselves, and 
come down to the comprehension of children. One of these al- 
ternatives is only difficult, while the other is impossible. The 
direct preparation of instructers for the profession of teaching, 
must surmount this difficulty ; and I know of no other way in 
which it can be surmounted. ~ When instructers understand their 
profession ; that is, when they understand the philosophy of the 
infant mind, what powers are earliest developed, and what stud- 
ies are best adapted to their development ; then it will be time 
to lay out and subdivide their work into an energetic system for 
public instruction. ‘Till this first step towards a reform, which 
1s preliminary in its very nature, be taken, every other measure 
must be taken in the dark. Houses and funds and books are all 
important ; but they are only the means of enabling the mind of 
the teacher to act upon the minds of his pupils. And they must 
inevitably fail of their greatest effects, till you have prepared the 
mind of the teacher to act upon that of the pupil to the greatest 
advantage.” 


—te— 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE INFANT MIND. 
Metaphysiciaus have analysed the human mind often enough, 
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and, perhaps, minutely enough; but it has been the mind in a 
state of maturity. This class of philosophers always open their 
subject, and vindicate its claims to extraordinary dignity, by say- 
ing tliat the materials to be analysed, and the instruments to be 
employed upon them, are all within themselves. So indeed they 
are. And for that very reason they describe only those faculties 
and those operations, of which no one can be conscious, whose 
mind is not yet in the same advanced stage of development. But 
there is a series of years, and important years, in our education, 
of the intellectual operations peculiar to which, we can in man- 
hood have no recollection, and of which we can form no ade- 
quate conceptions by reference to the operations of a mature 
mind under similar circumstances. Neither can children, at the 
early age of which we speak, describe the operations of their 
own minds, so as to throw much light upon the subject. | What- 
ever we learn, therefore, of their intellectual habits, we must 
learn by means very different from those we employ afierwards, 
when their minds can take cognisance of their own operations 
and describe them intelligibly to others. Here then, although 
the instruments of observation, to use the language of metaphysi- 
cians, are within the philosopher, the subject upon which they 
are to be employed, or the materials to be analysed, are not. 
And this important circumstance constitutes a difference between 
the subject of metaphysics as it has usually been understood and 
defined, and the new branch of it, which, we contend, is about to 
be developed. We suppose nature proceeds by uniform laws in 
the developement of the mind, as well as in every thing else. 
What then are these laws, and how shall we trace them ? These 
seem to our mind to be questions of the deepest interest to man- 
kind, although they are not very easily answered. ‘The analogy 
between the processes carried on in the infant and a mature 
mind, as we have before intimated, is not so close as to afford us 
much assistance. And the child itself cannet give us mucb aid, 
because it cannot comprehend our purposes in subjecting it to 
an examination ; and ifit could, it has not yet any language for 
expressing to us its intellectual states or processes. Though the 
infant mind is ever active in itself, it is passive in regard to our 
object. Although it is constantly manifesting new phenomena, 
it cannot direct or aid us in the observation or cla:sification of 
them ; so as to form a general or uniform law, by which we might 
predict what phenomena would follow given circumstances. We 
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are upon a level far above it, and must look down upon its shad- 
owy, complicated, and varying operations, as we look down upon 
a map, whose shades and lines are almost too minute to be traced 
by our blunted sight. We must observe and arrange by our 
own ingenuity the circumstances which excite it, and trace its 
operations or rather the results of its operations when it is excited; 
somewhat as we observe plienomena and trace laws in chemistry, 
by noticing the results of given combinations of elements, when 
we cannot see the operation going on, or comprehend the mode 
of it. 

We hold, and have held for many years, undoubting belief that 
the science of education is capable of being reduced, like other 
sciences, to general principles. By a particular induction, or a 
long series of discriminating observations, the infant mind may 
be so far analysed or its phenomena classed, as to enable us not 
only to define accurately its several powers with their mutual 
connections and dependencies, but to fix with precision the nat- 
ural order of their developement, and to adapt to them such ex- 
ercises as will develope them most successfully.—U. S. Literary 
Gazette. 


MATERNAL EDUCATION. 


A late number of the American Journal contains a highly valu- 
able article on early education, and the importance of a prepara- 
tion, by females, for the right discharge of maternal duties. The 
article is in the form of a Review of two publications on this sub- 
ject. Of these publications, the title of the one is, ‘ Hints for 
the Improvement of Early Education and Nursery Discipline. 
From the fifth English Edition. Salem: 1826. 12mo. pp. 168.” 
The title of the other, is, “ Early Education; or the Manage- 
ment of Children considered with a view to their future Charac- 
ter. By Miss Appleton, author of ‘ Private Education,’ &c. 
Second Edition. London : 1821. 12mo. pp. 424.” The first 
of these works is spoken of by the reviewer as “ probably the 
most judicious and useful compendium extant.” ‘ The other,” 
he remarks, “ is written with less felicity upon the whole, and 
with too great diffuseness ; but with great good sense, and much 
apt and striking illustration.” After a few introductory remarks, 
the writer proceeds as follows: 

‘“‘ These books are written for mothers ; and we have taken 
them up for the purpose of writing also for mothers. The de- 
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partment ef maternal education is at once the most important, 
and that on which the most guidance is needed. From the man- 
ner in which matrimonial connections are ,repared for and en- 
tered into by yonng women, it happens that with a large pro- 
portion, no preparation has been made for the right discharge of 
the maternal duties. ‘lo be mistress of certain accumplishments, 
to preside well in the drawing room, to direct with taste and 
propriety the economical arrangements of the household, is in 
some circles the utmost suitableness for the head of a family, to 
which young women aspire ; while in others, she is thought to 
make a good wife, who is a good housekeeper, in the sense of 
being active and smart at work, a good seamstress and a good 
cook. But forthe government and manageinent of children, they 
are wholly unprepared. To this first, most important, most dif- 
ficult of all household cares,—to which all others are secondary 
and subordinate—they come without consideration, they enter on 
it at random, they go through it without fixed rules or definite 
object; and the character of their children, therefore, is deter- 
mined more by accident than by the iatention of the parent. In 
truth—we are sorry to say it, but so it is—in many families there 
is no domestic education at all. ‘The object seems to be, to get 
alovg with the children in the easiest possible method ; they are 
thrust on one side, and sent to school—no matter what school, 
provided they be out of the way; they are put to any work and 
any amusement, no matter what, provided they will only not in- 
terrupt the mother’s more important avocations ; and she, meun- 
time, neither thinks nor cares whathabits they are forming, or 
what principles they imbibe. ‘This is true of many, from the dis- 
sipated woman of fashionable leisure, down to the humble drudge, 
who has a better apology, because she has no leisure. And so 
it will be so long, as in all ranks, female education shall have for 
its object to make accomplished ladies or skilful housekeepers,— 
as if they were to be only beautiful pieces of furniture in their 
husband’s apartments, or laborious overseers of his kitchen and 
wardrobe—rather than to fit them for the exalted and difficult 
office of mothers, to give the first impressions of truth and duty, 
and guide the feelings, and direct the habits, and mould the char- 
acters of intellectual and accountable beings. It is mortifying to 
the last degree, to see their young charge turned oyer to igno- 
rant and incompetent domestics; as if they were to occupy a 
mother’s thoughts only in her few leisure intervals from more in- 
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teresting concerns—postponed to frivolous engagements and a- 
musements, and when these are over, treated rather athe play- 
things of an empty hour, than the serious care of life. 

But, without pressing the imperfections of female education, 
it is obvious that a mother’s duties are among the most delicate 
and arduous, as well as most important. And notonly so, but 
from various causes it happens that they are misunderstood, and 
consequently misperformed, even in many of those cases where 
there is the ability and the desire to perform them well. The 
errors which prevail in relation to all the branches of: education 
extend themselves also to the domestic department, and are the 
More injurious in that, because less thought of,—from the cir- 
cumstance that all sorts of persons, qualified and unqualified, are 
every day undertaking it ; and as the world has always gone on 
in this loose way, it seems but a matter of course that it should go 
on in this loose way still. But the attention which is now bes- 
towed on the more public departments, and the improvements 
which are taking place in them, should be extended to the more 
retired scenes of family discipline. And vast as may be the ad- 
vantages resulting from new modelling our colleges and regener- 
ating our schools, and introducing more perfect systems of in- 
struction and mental discipline into our public seminaries of eve- 
ry degree ; we are persuaded that quite as much good may be 
done by laboring for improvement in the management of families 
—those true primary schools. of nature, where the child is put 
under tutors of God’s appointment, and its character, in its earli- 
est growth, receives a hue and complexion which never will be 
wholly removed from its texture. 

There are several notions prevalent on the subject of educa- 
tion, which seem not to recognise this paramount importance of 
the first discipline-—that of the nursery and of home. ‘The com- 
mop notion about education, which is current with parents as well 
as with others, is wholly inconsistent with any just views on this 
point. We refer to the impression that education consists essen- 
tially in direct instruction and formal tuition : that a child is ed- 
ucated by learning certain lessons on certain subjects, recit- 
ing certain prescribed tasks, and going through the usual 
course of books. Hence it is thought to be the business 
of masters, and books, and school rooms; and many would be sur- 
prised to hear of its going on during intervals of leisure, amusement 
and meals. ‘They have not accustomed themselves to extend 
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their thoughts so far as to perceive, that it may be the whole bu= 
siness of evry hour of the child’s life. ‘This mechanical notior 
about it, unfortunately affects even the department of moral and 
religious instruction ; in which they imagi::e every thing to be done 
when the needful tasks have been recited, and the memory stored 
with words and sentences about religion and duty. As if the ex- 
clusive object were, to put into the memory certain knowledge, 
wholly independent of the use that is to be made of it, and re- 
gardless of its effect gp the character. 

From this fundaméntal mistake springs another, equally inju- 
rious, in relation to the time at which education commences. 
Since it is thought to consist essentially in tasks and formal 
knowledge, it is naturally enough supposed that it can be begun 
only when the child is old enough to read and study. Little at- 
tention is therefore paid to it previously. The opening powers 
of the infant’s mind are left without direction or employment, and 
its feelings and passions without guidance or control. In con- 
sequence of which it very probably imbibes many wrong notions, 
and forms bad habits of feeling and action, which it must after- 
wards require much time and pains to unlearn and correct. In 
this state of things, no one can wonder that there is so much per- 
verseness of taste and temper, and that the efforts of after’ years 
are jn so great measure thwarted and rendered fruitless. 

We conceive, therefore, that there are two points to be kept 
in view as the leading principles of those who have the charge of 
infant education : first, that the object of education is to form the 
character ; and second, that this object is to be matter of vigilant 
and unceasing pursuit from the earliest period of life ; or, 1m oth- 
er words, that education begins with the beginning of existence. 

Let it be impressed on the mind of every parent, as a fixed 
and fundamental principle, on which he is to proceed from firse 
to last, that the object of education is to form the character rath- 
er than to inculcate knowledge. The character is the first thing ; 
knowledge the second, and to be used as an instrument toward 
promoting the first. The purpose of education is thus the same 
with the great purpose of life itself. It is indeed, in its most 
comprehensive sense, the appointed instrument by which the whole 
purpose of man’s present existence is to be accomplished. ‘That 
purpose is to form his character for a more perfect state ; and al¥ 
the dispensations and discipline of heaven, with a view to this end, 
constitute but a process of education. When we view the mat- 
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ter in this light, we sweep away the whole mass of errors which 
have accumulated around the subject, and lay open a plain and 
clear path. Indeed the mere statement, without any reasoning upon 
it, at once carries conviction to areflecting mind. Itis not to fill a 
young creature’s mind with words, to thrust into its memory the 
contents of certain books, to make it expert in calculation, and 
eunning in the beautiful mystery of drawing maps,—it is not for 
this only that any parent sends his child to an ordinary school ; 
but he will find, if he attends to it, that he views all this in its 
relation to the child’s character and prepafation for life. If he 
supposed it would not train him to be well and de well in after 
life, that it would not fit him to enter the world with something of 
a character suited to the place he must fill; he would not be so 
anxious to have the instruction given. 

If our maxim be thus found to hold true even in regard to the 
common branches of early knowledge, how much ‘more when 
applied to the great matter of instruction in morality and religion. 
For what are religion and morality ? Nota set of lessons that 
can be learned by heart ; not a series of propositions and pro- 
cesses of reasoning that canbe followed out like the problems in 
geometry ; not a long roll of abstract truths, and the rehearsal of 
catechisms, creeds, and commandments. All these are but the 
dead letter, without spirit or power, till a livi.g breath be com- 
municated from another source. Religion and morality lie not 
in them, but in the character only. _ Not all the book learning in 
the world, though it shouJd comprise all mysteries and all knowl- 
edge, can contain or bestow them. And, on the other hand, one 
may possess them in high perfection, ard yet not have learned a 
letter of the alphabet. ‘They lie in the character ; and therefore 
the end of education is not to impart formal instruction, but to 
create such a character. 

Holding this to be the object, let it be considered next, what 
constitutes education. What are its instrunients, means, process- 
es ?—Obviously everything which goes to form the charac- 
ter. Everything which moulds the disposition, which gives di- 
rection to the taste and propensities, wich imparts its qualities 
to the judgment, and decides whichof the passions shall predom- 
inate, forms part of the process of education. All the influences 
to which a person is subjected, and all the circumstances to which 
he is exposed, by whose operation he becomes one sort of man 
rather than another, are to be regarded as essential parts of the 
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means by which heis educated. ‘The business of the parent, 
chen, the guardian, and the teacher, principally is to watch these 
influences, and keep an eye on these circumstances, so that their 
operation on their young charge shall be good, not evil; to 
thwart those that are mischievous, and encourage those that are 
beneficial. ‘This is of incomparably more consequence, than the 
regularly sending to school and the rigid requisition of tasks, 
because it has incomparably more to do with the formation of 
character. It isof far more consequence too, for the same rea- 
son, than direct and formal instruction in religious and moral 
duties ; for that instruction, valuable as it is, will yet be found to 
have less influence on the character, than other circumstances. 
It does less toward making a child virtuous, to fill his memory 
with precepts on duty, than to place him under circumstances 
which render duty pleasant and desirable, and without too strong 


temptations to transgress it. - 
(To be concluded.) 


ON GIVING INSTRUCTION BY LECTURES. 


The following remarks on giving instruction by lectures are 
extracted from Professor Jardine’s Outlines of Philosophical Ed- 
ucation ;—a work, which is highly commended by the editor of 
the JournaLof Education, and from which his pages have been 
enriched with copious extracts. 

“* While listening te a discourse delivered with some degree of 
animation, the mind of the student is necessarily more awakened, 
and feels a more powerful demand made upon its energies, than 
when perusing a printed volume ; for, in the latter case, he is 
quite aware that inattention can be made up for by a second read- 
ing, and that every fit of absence may be fully compensated by 
a little voluntary exertion when he is more disposed to be studi- 
ous. The pupil, on the contrary, who hears a lecture pronoun- 
ced from the chair, and who knows he is to be examined on the 
subject of that lecture, its principal topics, its arrangement and 
illustrations, and to be required to write an exercise on some part 
of it, composed, too, upon the materials with which he has been 
thereby supplied, is naturally actuated by every motive which 
can stimulate industry and sustain attention. The memory is 
employed to store up the facts and reasonings brought forward 
by the lecturer ; the judgment is exercised in discovering their 
connection and dependence ; and the powers of reasoning are 
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ealled into action while he draws conclusions and generalises his 
in‘erences. Compared with these efforts of mind, the mere read- 
ing a volume in private is a dull and uninteresting employment. 
The intellectual powers are never sufficiently roused ; they are in 
a state approaching to passivity, being never stretched to their 
full tension or made to put forth all their strength. The young 
man, in short, is not induced by the mode of his pursuits to bring 
his energies into play ; he is not permitted to know the extent of 
his talents, nor the amount of his endowments. He merely en- 
deavors to deposit in his recollection a number of statements and 
a few general arguments, without having had to strain the faculty 
of reminiscence in gathering them together, or to :ask his judgment 
with the discovery of their relations. ‘In a class-room, on the 
other hand, emulation and energy are found to result from the 
‘simple circumstance, that a number of young persons similarly 
situated as to age and advantages, are engaged in listening to the 
same things and in receiving the same impressions. A sympa- 
thetic animation pervades the whole ; the glow of zeal, and an ex- 
press on of curiosity, are perceived in almost every countenance ; 
all th: faculties of the mind are exerted, and powers unused be- 
fore, are awakened into life and activity.” 


en 
FELLENBLiiG SCHOOL. 


A school, resembling in some respects that of Fellenberg, in 
Switzerland, was established two years since at Windsor, Con- 
necticut, by Messrs. Stebbins and Sill. We have read an expo- 
sition of the plan and purposes of this institution, lately publish- 
ed by its conductors, and think it cannot fail to become emi- 
nently aseful. The course of study pursued in the seminary is 
designed to occupy ‘two or three years, according to the age or 
acquirements of the pupil.’ 

** Our school,” say the conductors, ‘ was principally design- 
ed to educate young men for the activéemploy ments of life. The 
course of study pursued embraces the fundamental branches of 
an English education, the Latin language, Lineal Drawing, Ge- 
ography, History, Natural Philosophy, Algebra, Geometry, and 
Trigonometry in its various applications, Book-keeping and the 
Natural Sciences, so far as the taste and time of our pupils shall 
render it advisable. 

** Our mode of instruction varies with the different classes and 
subjects attended to. We depend much in all, and in some 
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branches entirely, upon oral instruction. We put but few books 
into the hands of our pupils, choosing rather to give them a thor> 
ough knowledge of a few studies, than to divert their attention 
by a great variety. We think it, indeed, of i:nportance that the 
studies pursued be such as are of direct utility in the pursuits of 
life; but of much greater importance, that habits of cluse appli- 
cation, and unyielding perseverance in study be acquired.” 
Christian Monitor. 





A “QUALIFIED” SCHOOLMASTER. 


A man who is now keeping a large school, within six miles of 
our office, and who has kept three seasons before, at $26 per 
month, lately gave the following answers to the following ques- 
tions :-— 

Q.—How many Vew-England States are there? 

Ans.—T wenty-three. 

Q.—Which is the largest State in the Union? 

Ans.—Philadelphia is the largest, but New-York does the 
most business. 

Q.—What part of speech is the word best—e. g. he is the 
best man in town ? 

Ans.—A regular neuter verb—indicative mode, present tense, 
third person, singular, and agrees with he—a verb must agree 
with its nominative case in number and person ! 

Q.—What is seven times nine ? 

Ans.—Eighty-one. 

Q.—Spell benefit. Ans.—Bennifit. 

Q.—Spell beneficial. Ans.—Bennifecail. 

Q. Spell Wednesday. Ans.—Wendsday. 

Q.—Spell Tuesday. Ans.—Teusday. 

We solemnly assure our readers, that very many of the per- 
sons who keep our common schools, winter after winter, are men 
who are thus qualified, and they are often men, too, who have 
had the advantages of academical instruction, and can show sun- 
dry certificates from clergvmen dnd selectmen, that they are 
qualified to keep an Eng!ish school.— Hampden Journal. 





FEMALE EDUCATION IN PARIS. 
A smart little French girl of 16, returning with her father and 
mother, after finishing her education at a Parish Pension, to her 
home in Provence, chattered away with me. I made many in- 
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quiries into the nature of her studies, and found she had studied 
— orthography (upon this she laid great stress)—and geography 
(of which she had certainly most original, but somewhat confus- 
ed notions) —That she had moreover acquired a smattering of 
grammar—a considerable experience of dancing—a very little 
music—a good deal of embroidery —and a most complete, criti- 
cal and ardent taste for dress—and in this last accomplishment 
her whole soul and mind, thought, and observation, seemed ab- 
sorbed.—‘ But what did you read at schoel—what books?’ ‘ Oh 
pour les livres?’—she read her lessons and school books. —‘ Mais 
par exemple.’—I inquired what they were about ?—were they 
history ?—* Ah, Phistoire.— oui,’ She declared she had 
read three good volumes of history nearly all through! ‘ And 
what history ?’—What history ? she did not exactly know. ‘ But 
what was it about ?’ It was about kings and battles, she really 
could not say. ‘Did she happento remember the author ? 
‘ No—she was not sure that it had any author—did not think it 
had’.—But she added with great simplicity, that she had all the 
books that she had learned locked up in her trunk, and she would 
go and fetch them for me tolook at. Not wishing to penetrate 
further into the learned stores of a young lady who carried all 
her knowledge about with her in her trunk, we abandoned our 
learned discussion.— Continental Adventures. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 
INFANT SCHOOLS. 


This is a subject which has attracted much attention in Eng- 
land, and enlisted in its favor some of the most distinguished 
philanthropists of that nation—among whom may be reckoned 
Mr. Brougham, Mr. Wilberforce, and Mr. McAuley. Origin- 
ally designed for the education of poor children, they are now 
beginning to be established for the children of the rich. We are 
glad to see that the attention of our countrymen is turning to the 
subject. The American Journal of Education has given a min- 
ute account of the system and recommends it highly. A meet- 
ing of a few friends of education was lately held, to consider the 
expediency of establishing an Infant School in this city. After 
an interesting statement from Professor Goodrich, of Yale Col- 
lege, and H. L. Ellsworth, Esq. of this city, relating to several 
Schools which they visited, the last year, in London and Edin- 
burgh, it was resolved to attempt the establishment of a School 
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on a similar plan here. At asubsequent meeting, a Committee 
of Ladies and Gentlemen was appointed, and a subscription was 
opened, for carrying the resolution into effect. We understand 
the Committee are taking efficient measures for that purpose. 
A letter from Professor Griscom, to Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, states 
that there is none in New York, and one from a highly respect- 
able individual of Philadelphia, to the same, states there is none 
in that city. We think it will be honorable to the citizens of 
Hartford, if their School should be the first established this side 
the Atlantic. Beside the direct advantages which we anticipate, 
its influence on our primary Schools would, in our opinion, be 
enough to justify some expense and effort for the sake of introdu- 
cing the system into this country. —Hurtford Obs. 


The following additional remarks v this subject are copied 
from the Connecticut Mirror. ‘* These seminaries are entire- 
ly new to this country, and when the important improvement which 
has been made by the introduction of such schools shall be well 
understood, it will be matter of surprise that the subject had not 
been attended to before. 

Many people send voung children to school not to learn, but 
to be kept out of mischief or danger, and be under the care of 
one whose business it is to see where they are and what they are 
about. Here the little sufferer, for we can call bim by no light- 
er name, is obliged, notwithstanding that buoyancy of spirits and 
that eagerness for motion and play which nature gives him as it 
does to a kitten, to sit on a bench or a stool with a bo:k in his 
hand for an hour or two, iooking demurely at the letters, hating 
so far as his young intellects can hate, the unmeaning and unde- 
served punishment, and longing for nothing so much as to run, to 
laugh, or even to look round the school. He contrives all pos- 
sible means of amusement, but is restricted, by the necessity of 
the case, to tearing off the leaves of his book and blubbering over 
the cover of it. It requires strength of mind even in a man to go 
through similar hardships. Wehave all heard of the laborer 
who was willing to work and who was set to turn a dry grind- 
stone, with no one to griud with him, and with nothing to grind. 
He was hired for a week and he tired of it ina day. Luckily 
for him, he was not set toit by the quarter. In England, chil- 
dren are received at these schools when they are two years old 
—here it is proposed to begin more safely at three. The im- 
portance ofan early attention—as early as possible to the infant 
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mind, is so obvious that we must apologize for mentioning it at 
all.—That the present way is bad ;--that parents find extreme 
difficulty in mixing instruction with amusement and improving 
the minds and directing aright the dispositions of children witha 
due regard to their kealth and their happiness ; and that a 
plan that shall recommend itself to their judgments and prove 
a good one when in operation, is wanting, will be conceded. On 
-such a plan we consider the Infant Schools to be founded. 


SCHOOLS IN CONNECTICUT. 


The North [Clerical] Association of Hartford Co. Gonn. have 
voted, that in their opinion, the condition of the common schools 
for literary education, within their limits, and, so far as they 
are informed, through the State generally, is such as to demand 
serious attention, and ought to be essentially improved. They 
have appointed a committee, to hold correspondence on the sub- 
ject, and to adopt any other measures for the furtherance of the 


object.—Rec. & Tel. 





List of Agents for the Teacher's Guide. ‘ 
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